


























Barbara and the Blaze 


It started out to be just an ordinary 
visit. But it didn’t finish up that way. For 
the house was full of smoke when Barbara 
arrived. 

Barbara lives in Hyattsville, Maryland. A 
few weeks ago she went to visit a girl who 
lives on her street. When she arrived, she 
walked right into the house even though 
she was not invited. 

For on looking through the window she 
saw smoke in the living room. Smoke 
meant fire. And fire—to Barbara—meant 
action whether it was in her own home or 
someone else’s. 

She found two little boys huddled by the 
television. “Where’s the fire?” she asked 
them. 

“In the kitchen,” they said. “But Mother’s 
not home and we don’t know what to do.” 

“lll figure out something,” thought 
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Barbara and proceeded to the kitchen. On 
the stove a steak was being fried. The fat 
had caught fire and was sending black 
smoke in greasy clouds all through the 
house. 

There was no immediate danger that the 
flames would set the house on fire, for they 
were far from the wall. But the smoke could 
cause a great deal of damage. 

There were two or three things Barbara 
realized she must NOT do. 

First, she must not open the windows. 
And she must not pour water over the steak. 
It would have made the burning grease 
splash onto the floor, and that could really 
have set the house on fired 

Third, Barbara might have tried to pick 
up the frying pan and put it into the 
kitchen sink, where water would have put 
the flames out. But the handle might have 
been so hot she would have burned her 
hand and dropped the pan and the flaming 
fat on the floor. 

Fortunately, Barbara knew what she 
should do. She walked calmly to the food 
cupboard, found a package of baking soda, 
and poured the powder on the fire. In 
moments the heat caused the soda to pro- 
duce carbon dioxide, and the fire went out. 
Then she opened the windows. 

A week or two after this, two men from 
the fire department came and talked to our 
Pathfinders. When they were through I 
called Barbara to the front—to her surprise 
—and quizzed her on what she had done. 
She is a member of our Pathfinder Club, 
and I wanted to show ourselves off prop- 
erly! 

The firemen suggested two other ways 
Barbara might have put the fire out—put 
a lid over the pan, or soak an apron under 
the faucet and spread that over the fire. 

But they were so pleased with the good 
sense and presence of mind Barbara had 
shown that they invited her to come to the 
firehouse so they could take a picture of her 
and get all the details to keep in their per- 
manent records. 

All of which goes to show it pays to learn 
what to do in emergencies. We never know 
when we may need the information. 


Your friend, 


Pp Wracrel 

















Sunday Robbery 





By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


engl shook her tousled head, opened 
her eyes, and crawled out of bed before 
she was really awake. Even the cold water 
she splashed on her face failed to clear the 
sleepy mists away. The only facts that stood 
out plainly in her brain were that it was 
Sunday, there was a first-aid class at church 
that she was supposed to attend, and she 
had overslept. 

By the time she had eaten breakfast and 
kissed her mother good-by, she was fully 
conscious but very, very late. 

She and her sister Jan pedaled their bikes 
at record speed, but they knew that the 


“Look!” cried Helen in alarm as the train slowed down. “Your bike is there but | can’t see mine!” 
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train they must catch was racing ever nearer. 
There was no time to leave the bikes at a 
friend’s house, as they usually did. They 
would have to lean them against the railway 
fence. To do this just once wouldn’t hurt, 
the girls reasoned, and surely no one would 
steal a bike on Sunday; on Monday or Tues- 
day or Thursday, perhaps, but not on Sunday 
—or so they hoped. 

Several hours later, as the train was bring- 
ing the girls back to the station, Helen 
looked out the window. 

“Jan,” she cried in alarm, “your bike is 
there but I can’t see mine.” To page 19 


















Who Was the COWARD? 


By ELVA B. 


Bur I wouldn’t lie to my mother.” I don’t 
know the name of the boy who said it. 
Our telephone was out of order. As I took 
the receiver down a neighbor whose voice 
I recognized was saying, “If your mother 
won't let you go out tonight, tell her you are 
just going into the yard, then come on over 
on 

The boy whose voice I didn’t know then 
replied that he wouldn’t lie to his mother. 

“But it wouldn’t be a real lie——” I hung 
up the receiver and felt sick at heart. 

Although I do not know his name, I have 
a very high opinion of the boy who wouldn't 
lie—even a little lie to his mother. 

Boys (and girls, too) have real tempta- 
tions placed before them when their friends 
question their loyalty to Mother. Which re- 
minds me of a story. 

It was a sultry afternoon in July. There 
wasn’t too much activity in the small town 
that afternoon, for almost everyone wanted 
to be lazy. I said almost everyone, for there 
were at least three boys who thought it was 
a good day to go fishing. So that no one will 
recognize these three boys, we will call them 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. They are grown up 
men now, for this story happened some years 
ago. 

The three boys had fun that hot afternoon. 
They strung the fish they caught on a sharp 
stick and lowered them into the water to keep 
them fresh until they went home. Dick 
stretched out in the shade on the bank of the 
river, and could easily have fallen asleep. 
Harry was practicing the art of making 
pebbles skip across the surface of the water 
when Tom exploded with, “Let's go in 
swimming.” 
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“Yah! Last one in is a spoiled tomato!” 

Shoes, shirts, and jeans were tossed aside. 

“Hey, Harry! Off with your clothes. You 
can’t swim that way!” The two boys slowed 
their disrobing operation. 

“I'm not going swimming,” Harry said, 
-_ made another attempt to make a pebble 
skip. 

“Can’t you swim? We'll help you if. 
Tom offered. 

“Oh, I can swim. Mother said I wasn’t to 
go swimming, that’s all.” 

Tom and Dick were so surprised they 
didn’t know their mouths dropped open. 

“So you're a coward!” Tom taunted. 

“Mother asked me to promise——” 

But Harry was interrupted with, “Tied to 
your mother’s apron strings, huh? That’s the 
kind of guy you are! Just a coward!” 

For most boys this would have been dif- 
ficult to take, but Harry didn’t change his 
mind one bit. 

“You boys go ahead and swim if you 
want to, but I’m keeping my promise to my 
mother.” 

Then Dick added his ideas on the matter, 
“All boys go swimming without asking their 
mothers. Well, be a coward, mamma’s boy, 
if you want,” and Dick plunged in, followed 
by Tom. 

Tom and Dick were brothers, and Harry 
was a boy who had moved into town during 
the winter and now lived on the same street 
with Tom and Dick. 

Harry waited around for the boys, skipping 
pebbles and climbing a tree. It was while he 
was going up the tree that he heard a scream, 
and through the branches he saw that some- 
thing was wrong with the swimmers. Dick 
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was in trouble and was clinging to Tom, who 
was struggling to free himself. 

In seconds, Harry was down the tree and 
into the water. A few strokes, and he was near 
Tom and Dick. Tom was struggling for his 
life while Dick, in his distress, had a hold on 
his brother which it seemed impossible to 
break. Just as Harry reached the boys, they 
sank down and water rushed in to fill the spot 
where they had been. When they came to 
the surface, Dick had relaxed his hold on 
Tom, but only for a second. In another 
moment, Tom was again struggling for his 
life. Harry swam around the two desperate 
boys, and pushed Dick’s head beneath the 
water. The strangle hold was again broken, 
and when Dick came to the surface, Harry 
hooked his arm under Dick's chin and started 
to swim to the riverbank. 

Tom, in his panic thinking only of himself, 
swam to the bank, leaving his brother and 
Harry to get to safety as best they could. His 
ideas of what is bravery and what is coward- 
ice were completely forgotten in his desire 
to save his own life. When he crawled up on 
the riverbank, he turned to see the boys he 








had left behind. Harry was swimming slowly 
toward the bank, towing Dick by an arm 
under his chin. 

A feeling of shame flooded his thoughts 
for a moment, and he reached down to help 
Harry drag Dick out of the water onto the 
bank. 

Again Harry took over, giving Dick the 
necessary care to get the water out of his 
lungs, while Tom stood by almost hating 
himself for having called Harry a coward. 
Then, to make matters still worse, he tried 
to explain his most recent bit of cowardice 
by saying, “I was afraid that if I helped Dick, 
I would be drowned myself.” 

When Harry told his mother about the 
near tragedy, she only commented, “They 
must have forgotten that a boy proves him- 
self to be noble when he is brave enough to 
stand for the right.” 


Gazing down from his perch in the tree, Harry saw that Tom and Dick were in serious trouble. 
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He hated it—till the day 


it made him a hero! 


BILLY’S RED 








RAINCOAT 


By HELENA WELCH 


ILLY stood in front of the hall closet won- 

dering whether his mother had heard 
that last rumble of thunder. It had sounded 
pretty loud if you were listening for it. But, 
maybe, Mom hadn't heard. He hoped not. For 
she would be sure to remind him to wear the 
raincoat. 

And he would rather do anything than 
wear that raincoat! No, he wasn’t fond of 
getting wet. Nor did he especially mind that 
it wasn’t a new coat. He knew there just 
hadn’t been enough money this year to buy 
new raincoats for both him and his sister, 
Betty; and Betty’s coat was too small for her 
and had to be passed on to him. He could 
endure wearing a girl's raincoat, all right. 
But not a bright red one! 

Very carefully Billy slid his books from 
the closet shelf. Maybe he had better start 
for school now. He wouldn’t wait for Betty. 
She always took so long getting ready, any- 
way, and if he could just slip out without 
letting Mom know he was going... 

Suddenly his geography book tottered on 
the shelf, toppled, and as he grabbed for it, 
crashed to the floor with a resounding bang. 

“Is that you, Billy?” his mother called 
from the kitchen. “What happened?” 

“Nothing, Mom. I just dropped a book.” 

His mother laughed. “I thought I heard 
thunder a while ago, but I didn’t think it had 
gotten that close already. It might rain, 
though. You had better take your raincoat.” 

Billy’s shoulders sagged as he picked up 
the geography. Betrayed by a book, he 
thought. 

He grinned and reached inside the closet 
for the coat. Maybe someday he wouldn’t 
have to wear it any more. In fact, if Miss 
West kept on paying him for grading papers, 
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it wouldn’t take so awfully long to save 
enough money to buy that tan coat he had 
seen in the department store downtown. 

And then it could rain every day! 

Billy called good-by to his mother and 
hurried out of the house. He glanced up at 
the sky as he turned into the lane. It didn’t 
look much like rain now. But he had better 
hurry anyway. Miss West might have some 
papers to grade. 

He was hurrying so fast he almost didn’t 
hear Mrs. Nelson call. He stopped when he 
saw her coming down the path from her 
house leading three-year-old Karen. 

“Billy, will you take Karen to her grand- 
mother’s for me?” Mrs. Nelson asked anx- 
iously. “Baby Tommy is ill. I don’t want to 
take him out, and I can’t leave him alone 
while I go over there and back.” 

Billy took Karen by the hand. “I'll be glad 
to take her to her grandmother's,” he said. 
“It’s right on my way, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Nelson looked relieved. “Thank you, 
Billy. You're a wonderful help,” and she 
turned back toward the house. 

Karen waved to her mother and started 
down the lane with Billy. Billy sighed as he 
slowed his steps to match hers. He certainly 
wouldn’t get any papers graded this morning. 
But what else was a fellow to do? 

He glanced at Karen. “Cold?” he asked. 

Karen shook her head. She wasn’t much to 
talk even with Billy, and with strangers she 
often ran and hid. She did look cold, though, 
Billy thought. The wind was getting stronger. 
He folded the raincoat and draped it about 
her shoulders, buttoning it over her jacket. 
She smiled a shy thanks. 

By the time Billy had left Karen at her 
grandmother’s and got to the school, it was 




















nearly time for the bell. He hoped Miss West 
didn’t have any papers to grade, but she did. 
She told Billy he could grade them tomorrow 
morning, but Billy knew she was disap- 
pointed. And he was, too. He could have 
been one day nearer to getting that raincoat. 

Billy was sitting with his arithmetic book 
open trying to figure how many mornings 
he would have to grade papers to get the new 
raincoat, when the first spattering drops of 
rain hit the window. He watched them with 
a sinking heart. He would have to wear that 
red raincoat, for sure, now. And wouldn't 
the fellows laugh! 

He buried his nose deep in his arithmetic 
lesson and was trying unsuccessfully to for- 
get the rain when Mr. Martin, the principal, 
came into the room with an announcement. 
Billy was too preoccupied with his thoughts 
to pay much attention until he heard the 
principal mention Karen’s name. Then he 
sat up straight. 

“,.. Karen’s grandmother was talking on 
the phone,” Mr. Martin was saying, “and 
evidently Karen slipped out the back door. 
Classes will be dismissed and searching 
parties will be organized . . .” 

Billy ran to his locker as soon as teacher 
dismissed the class, and jerked out his coat. 
He was tugging it on when Paul and Don 
hurried up. 





“Wonder why Karen ran away like that,” 
Don said. 

“I think she’s trying to go home,” Billy 
answered. “And if she is, she’s sure to get 
lost in that wooded section behind her 
grandmother's house.” 

“Then we had better hurry,” Paul said. 
“That's a good-sized piece of ground to 
cover.” 

Billy nodded as they raced down the steps. 
A group of boys and girls were standing with 
a teacher by the flagpole. Don ran to them 
and told the teacher, “Billy knows Karen real 
well. He thinks she probably got lost in the 
woods trying to go home.” 

The teacher agreed it would be a good idea 
to start the search there, and everyone ran to 
the woods. When they reached it, they 
stopped and called Karen’s name. Many times 
they called, but there was no answer. 

“She couldn’t have gone far,” Don said. 

“No,” Billy replied. “But we'll have to find 
her soon. It has stopped raining, but the 
grass is soaking wet.” 

Don nodded. “She’s likely to catch pneu- 
monia.” 

The wind suddenly blew cool and Billy 
shivered, remembering that Karen had worn 
only a jacket that morning. He wondered 
whether she had put it on before she ran 
away. 


The boys examined the mound. Two footprints were evidence the little girl must not be far away. 
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“Do you think Karen would come this 
way if she wanted to go home?” one of the 
girls asked. 

“Yes, she would,” Billy told her. “Last 
summer Betty and I used to take her to her 
grandmother’s, and we would ask her which 
direction was home. She always pointed this 
way. 
“Then she must be here somewhere,” Paul 
said. “Let's call again.” 

They took turns calling and listening. 
Still there was no answer. Billy plunged into 
the wet grass. “Let's spread out a bit,” he 
suggested. “We can cover more ground that 
way. 

“Good idea,” said Paul, disappearing be- 
hind a clump of hanging grapevine. Soon 
everyone had vanished from Billy's sight 
except Don. 

Billy and Don searched and _ searched. 
Billy was about to suggest they turn in a 
different direction when Don shouted. 

“Billy, look here!” 

Billy’s heart thudded with excitement. 
“Have you found her?” 

“No, but we're close.” Don was pointing to 
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a soft mound of dirt thrown up by a gopher. 
Right in the middle were a little girl’s small 
footprints. “See, she stepped there after it 
stopped raining. Let’s call again.” 

Billy frowned thoughtfully at the foot- 
prints. “Let me,” he said. He shouted, “Karen! 
Oh, Karen!” 

Suddenly he felt a small tug on his rain- 
coat. Thinking the wind had flapped it 
against a brier, he jerked to pull it free. Then 
he heard Don laughing. 


“Look at your raincoat!” he exclaimed. 


Billy glanced down. Karen was standing 
there with both hands clutched tightly to 
the bottom of his coat. 

“Take me home, please, Billy,” she said. 
“I forgot to bring Dolly Dee to Grandma’s. 
She’s lonesome at home.” 

Billy grinned as he swung her up out of 
the wet grass. 

“Whew! What a relief!” Don was saying 
as he peeled off his sweater. “Here, wrap 
this around her. I'll go back to school and tell 
Mr. Martin so he can ring the bell and let 
the rest of the students know she’s found.” 

To page 19 














Let’s Make a Garden—2 





War Beneath the 


Cabbage Leaves 


By MARIE 


Now that your garden is spaded and the 
vegetables planted, you will soon dis- 
cover that there are other things in it be- 
sides the ones you put there. 

Thousands, even millions, of creatures, 
have invaded it. Most of them are bene- 
ficial. For example, there are earthworms 
dragging dead leaves down into their bur- 
rows and bringing to the surface tiny par- 
ticles of soil mixed with organic material. 
While doing this, they are loosening the soil, 
making it easier for roots to spread. Micro- 
scopic soil bacteria (a teaspoonful of good 
soil may contain two million of them) are 


This fellow will do tremendous damage in your gar- 
den if he gets a chance. He is the tomato worm. 
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generally helpful in decomposing organic 
matter so that it is useful to plants. 

Crawling, jumping, flying, walking ani- 
mals invade your garden, some to feast on 
the plants you so carefully cultivate, others 
to devour the destructive pests. Beneath the 
cabbage leaves, behind the corn stalks, there 
is constant warfare going on between the 
helpful little creatures and the destructive 
ones. 

Insects will reap part of your harvest, no 
matter what you do. Birds, insect parasites, 
and toads are your powerful allies in this 
battle against the bugs. 

You will probably see white butterflies 
hovering around your cabbage plants. They 
lay eggs which soon hatch into small green 
worms that have huge appetites for cabbage 
leaves. 

The larva of the sphinx moth feeds on the 
leaves of tomato plants and is commonly 
called a tomato worm. It is bright green and 
three to five inches long with a horn at the 
tail end. Denuded stems show where tomato 
worms have been eating. 

You may find one or more tomato worms 
covered with white bags. If you do, don’t 
kill it, or rather them, for the white bags 
are the cocoons of little parasites called 
ichneumon (ik-new-mon) flies. The female 
deposits her eggs under the skin of the cat- 
erpillar. The larvae, hatching from the eggs, 
eat the caterpillar. When they are fully grown 
they bore holes through the caterpillar’s skin 
and crawl outside to make cocoons. Soon 
after this the tomato worm just dries up. 

Mexican bean beetles, potato bugs, leaf 

To page 18 
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WHO IS SHE? 


By NANCY LEE JENSEN 
Wildwood, Georgia 


Who is she who's brave and strong, 
Who guards her household from all wrong? 


Who is she who all has given 
To make our little home like heaven? 


Who is she who selflessly 
Toils to help us endlessly? 


Of course you've guessed, it is none other 
Than our hard-working, loving Mother. 


“MACHINES CAN’T COUNT” 


By BRADLEY LITCHFIELD, Age 15 
Adelphi, Maryland 


It was a sunny day in early spring. Sunday, 
so Dad was home. He and I were puttering 
around in the basement. I couldn’t do much, 
for I was only about five and a half or six 
years old, but I had fun thinking I was 
helping. 

After some time Mother came to the door 
and exclaimed, “Neil, please go to Green's 
drugstore and get me some ice cream.” 

“O.K.,” Dad replied. 

“Dad,” I said, “may I go along?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Hurry up and get 
your jacket on so we can go.” 

It didn’t take us long to reach the store. We 
parked the car and were going into the store 
when I blurted out, “Dad, may I have a 
dime?” 
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“Certainly, boy, you earned it,” he replied 
as he placed one in my hand and started & a 
for the back of the store, where the ice 
cream was. 

I lingered around the front of the store 
where the toys were. Then suddenly I saw 
it—a gum machine over by the door. Re- 
membering I had a dime, I walked over to 
the gum machine and deposited the dime in 
the slot, hoping to get ten pieces of gum. I 
turned the knob, lifted up the lid, and a 
piece of gum rolled into my hand. I put it 
in my pocket, turned the knob again, and 
lifted up the lid. But nothing came out. 

By this time Dad had paid for the ice 
cream and was at the front of the store. 
He walked over to the gum machine where 
I was standing, dumfounded, and said, 
“What's the matter, Bradley?” 

“I put that dime you gave me into this 
gum machine to get ten pieces of gum. 
Then I turned the knob two times and only 
one piece of gum came out.” 

He gave a big laugh and said, “When the 
man opens the machine and finds a dime, 
he'll probably laugh too. Remember, Brad- 


ley,” he continued, “machines can’t count!” 


TWO LITTLE DUCKS AND HOW 
THEY GREW 


By CLYDETTA IVERSON, Age 14 
Fort Shaw, Montana 


Three of the cutest baby ducks wer 
hatched the earlier part of May. I was su 
prised to find them, for they hatched a night 
earlier than I had expected. 

We moved them to the yard not long 
after they hatched, and they all grew fast. ? 
Except one, that is. It died. 

The ones that lived always ran away from 
me till Mamma told me how to make them 
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tame. I started to throw bread to them, and 
it wasn’t long before they would eat out of 
my hand. 

They loved to drink water, so we fixed a 
fountain for them. They would flop into 
the water and sit there and drink for a long 
time. One would run after a fly, then flop 
down whether he caught it or not. 


They loved to tease the chickens. Once 
I fed them some grain, spilling quite a bit 
on the ground. Of course, the chickens came. 
The ducks had gone to play in some mud 
by the time the chickens arrived, so the 
chickens had a perfect right to the spilled 
grain. But the ducks didn’t think so. They 
came on the double. One pecked the rooster 
and the other pecked a hen. 

They thought I should feed them any time 
they wanted me to. They came running every 
time they saw me. 

Once they decided to sleep in the water. 
Their heads were in their wings when I 
found them. One of them took his bill out, 
but the other one didn’t. He tried to talk 
to me with his head twisted around. He 
rocked like a little boat and looked very 
funny. 


These little ducks lived happily for a long 


time, and I think that is a good way to end 
my story. 


FUN WITH POETRY 


By pupils in the seventh standard (eighth 
grade) at Spicer College, Poona, India. 


My name is Samuel Sigamoney 
I live in Salisbury Park 
1 would that my tongue could utter the words 
That arise down deep in my heart. 
—Samuel Sigamoney 


My name is made up of four small little letters 
Because both my parents could think of none 
better. 
I answer to Edna whenever they call 
But to Ed | reply when I'm in the school hall. 
—Edna Williams 


Sleep, Thelma D'Cruz, sleep 

The sun has gone down in the western deep; 

Your heavenly Father will watch over you 

Till the morning is bright with the sun-kissed 
dew. —Thelma D'Cruz 


WHEN MY BROTHER WAS LOST 


By LAWANA CROSIAR, Age 10 
Kennewick, Washington 


One cold winter morning my three-year- 
old brother, Wesley, was watching the snow- 
flakes fall. He said, “Mamma, I want to go 
out and play in the snow.” So Mother put 
his cap, boots, mittens, and scarf on and 
out he went and played with our dog, 
Buckles. 

Mother kept watching to see if he was all 
right. But she was busy cleaning the house 
for Sabbath and for a few minutes took her 
eyes off him. When she looked again, boy 
and dog were gone. 

Mother went outside to see if Wesley was 
all right. But she could not find him. She 
began to get anxious. She called Daddy, who 
was at work. He came home as soon as he 
could, just as worried as Mother. 

Some of the neighbors came over and 
began to hunt. Mother called the police, and 
several police cars were sent out. A special 
policeman came to our house to talk to my 
parents. He asked them many questions 
about our baby and wrote the answers in a 
little black book. When he left he said the 
police would do all they could to find him. 
My parents were afraid someone had stolen 
him. 

Daddy went in a car to help hunt. Mother 
went to her bedroom and prayed to Jesus. 
I prayed too. 

We knew Buckles must be with Wesley 
because he was gone. After searching about 
three hours a policeman came driving up to 
our house. He was wearing a big smile. When 
he got out we rushed over to the car, and 
what do you suppose we saw sitting in the 
front seat? 

There sat Wesley! The policeman said he 
had found him two miles from our home in 
an irrigation ditch. There was no water in 
it because it was winter. If he had fallen in 
during the summer he would have been 
drowned. 

If it had not been for Buckles, Wesley 
might not have been found for a much 
longer time. The policeman saw him on the 
bank barking for help. He said Buckles 
was taking very good care of the little boy. 
We know Buckles is a good dog. We also 
know that Wesley's guardian angel must have 
been there to keep him safe too. 
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Bashful Lady Meets the C 
By KEITH@PXON™ 


HERE was a shrill whistle, and Florence 

Young leaned through the window and 
saw the postman leaving the mailbox. She 
rose to go to the gate, hoping there would 
be a letter for her. However, Mrs. Deck 
came walking slowly down the path, and it 
was she who collected the mail. Florence 
Young’s mother and father were both dead, 
and kind Christian friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
Deck, had taken Florence into their home. 
Her two brothers had gone to north Queens- 
land in the northern part of Australia to take 
over a sugar plantation some years before, 
and it was from them that she hoped to get a 
letter. 

There was one! Eagerly she tore it open, 
and read the pages, then went chasing after 
Mrs. Deck. 

“Oh, Mrs. Deck, my brothers want me to 
come up and visit them in north Queensland! 
Isn’t it wonderful? They want me to come 
next month. I am to take the ship up the 
coast, and they will meet me at Bundaberg, 
and take me out to their plantation by wagon. 
It will be so exciting!” 

Mrs. Deck rejoiced with her. “You will 
have to do some Christian work up there, 
dear. Mrs. Brown has been telling me that 
there are very few churches up there. God 
will expect you to let your light shine, and 
be a blessing in such a dark spot.” 

The enthusiasm suddenly drained from 
Miss Young's heart. Church work? She had 
never done any church work in her life. Of 
course, she faithfully attended the house of 
God. She said her prayers, and she loved the 
Bible. But she had never actually done any 
Christian work. She wouldn’t dare. She was 
the bashful kind. 

Not long after this Mrs. Brown visited 
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Florence. She was a very earnest Christian 
worker, and when she heard the news 
about Florence’s trip to the north, her face 
lighted up. 

“Why, I was telling Mrs. Deck about 
north Queensland just the other day,” she 
said. “And Bundaberg is where you will be 
going? Why, there are all sorts of opportu- 
nities for Christian service up there. There 
is very little religion among the plantations, 
and they need help. And there are the 
Kanakas too.” 

“Kanakas?, Who are they?” Miss Young 
inquired. 

“They are South Sea Island natives who 
have been brought into the country to work 
on the sugar plantations. They come mainly 
from the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
Islands. They are big, black, woolly-haired 
men, with huge muscles. The work is too 
hard for whites, but the blacks don’t find it 
difficult at all. And they know nothing what- 
ever of the gospel. Oh, how I wish I were 
in your place!” said Mrs. Brown, clasping 
her hands ecstatically. 

Florence Young heartily wished Mrs. 
Brown was in her place if she was going to 
have to do Christian work. 

“We must have prayer about your trip,” 
Mrs. Brown went on happily. “Let us all 
kneel.” Before Florence could object, they 
all bowed together in the drawing room, and 
Mrs. Brown prayed. One of the other ladies 
prayed too, and then there was a pause. 
Florence hoped everybody would rise. She 
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wouldn’t be praying. She had never prayed 
in public in her life. But just then, Mrs. 
Brown’s arm came stealing around her waist, 
and she heard her whisper, “Now you, dear. 
You pray.” 

A wave of confusion swept over Florence 
Young. No, she was not going to pray! She 
was the bashful kind, didn’t they understand? 
But the ladies remained kneeling, waiting, 
and in the silence that followed, Florence 
Young fought a battle in her heart. Some- 
body must tell others of the gospel, and if 
Christian workers were needed in Queens- 
land, then it was her duty to go and teach. 
But how could she do her duty if she couldn't 





pray in public? God was waiting for her, 
and He wanted her decision now. Her mouth 
opened, but no words came! She started to 
mumble, a jumble of meaningless sentences. 
Valiantly she stumbled on. But the longer 
she prayed, the more nervous she became. 
How on earth did you finish! Finally, a black 
cloud settled on her mind, and no more words 
came. Mrs. Brown had to finish for her. Oh, 
how humiliated she was! If only the floor 
would open and swallow her! But when the 
ladies arose, there was no sign from any of 
them that there was anything wrong, and no 
reference was made to the stumbling prayer. 
It was a turning point. From that time on, 
Florence Young never lacked courage to 
speak for God. And there was to be plenty 
of speaking for God in the days that lay 
ahead. 

Florence arrived in Bundaberg just before 
harvesttime. All the plantations were busy 
getting ready for the big cut. As Florence 
was riding in the wagon along the sandy road 
to her brother’s plantation, she passed planta- 
tion after plantation of waving, green sugar 
cane. Every now and then she saw a gang of 
the black South Sea Islanders, toiling away 
in ditches, sweat pouring off their tremen- 
dous, muscular bodies. 

At last they arrived at her brothers’ planta- 
tion. It looked just the same as all the others. 
On one side was the humble dwelling that 








was the homestead. There she would live. 
Away to the other side were several huts for 
the Kanakas. There were eighty of the 
natives, just as huge as any she had seen. 

Everyone was working with great energy. 
The day began at 5:30 A.M. Florence Young 
cooked in the roomy kitchen, and when the 
meals were over, cleaned the house as best 
she could, although it was difficult to make 
it look very nice.’ 

After she was settled, the way was opened 
for her to begin the Christian work she had 
felt it was her duty to do. Conditions were 
just as Mrs. Brown had said. There were 
hardly any churches, no ministers, no family 
prayers in any of the homes around, and no 
Bibles to be seen. The need was truly great. 
So, timidly, the bashful Florence suggested 
a Sunday school for the little white children 
of the neighbors. To her surprise, the 
mothers said, “Wonderful!” And then they 
asked, “How about a meeting for us?” So a 
meeting for mothers was started, and the 
women met and sang and prayed together. 

“May my husband come?” one of the 
women asked soon after the meetings had 
started. “He would like to.” “And mine, too,” 
said another woman. Men! Oh dear, how 
could she, a bashful young woman of the 
late 1800's, teach men! But along came the 
husbands, and Florence Young found it 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

But now—what about those heathen 
natives? Was it really her duty to teach 
these rough, ignorant men? The Kanakas 
were so fierce looking, and so dirty. She 
didn’t know their language. “In their own 
islands,” Florence Young was told, “they 
live like wild beasts, killing one another, and 
being killed. Many of them have taken part 
in cannibal feasts.” 

For quite some time Florence Young 
wasn’t at all sure about the Kanakas. But 
little by little a burden grew on her heart 
for these native “boys,” as they were called. 
While they were rough and crude, and had 
fierce tempers, they were also very merry 
and warmhearted, and responded immedi- 
ately to kindness. And the Kanakas that 
worked for her brothers were not encouraged 
to drink liquor, and that avoided a lot of 
trouble. But the best discovery that Miss 
Young made was the pidgin talk. It was a 
sort of simple English that both the whites 
and the natives understood. But could she 
teach the things of God in such a crude 
language? 
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With much trembling of heart, Florence 
Young went to the head overseer and 
asked if she could have some boys for a 
gospel meeting. 

“Gospel meeting!” exclaimed the over- 
seer. He scratched his head. “I dunno, mum. 
These boys learn the white man’s evil ways 
quick enough, but I don’t know about the 
good things. But sure, I'll tell the boys about 
it, and send over some to the meeting. It'll 
be a change for them.” 

The next Sunday along they came, and 
Miss Young had them all sit down in the 
kitchen, and made a start. For days she had 
wondered what she might say and do. Finally 
she had decided that she would teach them 
to sing some hymns and repeat some Bible 
verses. God guided her in these choices. 
The South Sea Islanders are naturally musi- 
cal, and how they enjoyed those songs! So 
great was the noise they made that other 
native boys came to investigate, and stayed 
to sing. 

Then the Bible verses. Up on the wall 
Florence put John 3:16 in large black letters. 
Pointing to the first word, she said, “God.” 
All the Kanakas repeated the word. “So”— 
“so.” “Love”—"“loved.” And so on. Over 
and over they went, until everybody could 
say the verses without prompting. 

“Now I make you savvy long this word,” 
said Miss Young. She explained the Bible 
verse in pidgin, with the boys following 
every word with wide eyes, and a blank 
look. When she finally got the meaning 
across, however, their faces lighted up and 
they nodded their heads. Miss Young gave 
every native a New Testament printed in 
large type, and with the verse underlined in 
red pencil. Right from the start the boys 
loved it. As the weeks passed, Miss Young 
found that new Kanakas coming to the meet- 
ings already knew several Bible verses. 

“How you know Bible verse?” she asked. 

“Jimmie, he tellim me.” 

It was too wonderful to be true. The 
boys attending the class had been teaching 
their friends the verses they learned, drill- 
ing them over and over until they knew the 
verses perfectly. And the boys read not only 
the texts they studied at school, but as they 
became more familiar with the words, they 
began to read other texts. They spent much 
of their spare time reading their Testaments. 
A strange thing began to happen. Fighting 
among the boys began to lessen, boy after 
boy stopped smoking, stopped drinking. 








The overseer scratched his head again. “I 
didn’t think it possible, Miss Young,” he 
said. “It’s a miracle! How did you do it?” 

Miss Young was just as amazed as he was. 
“I didn’t do it. God has done it. I just directed 
them to His Word.” 

By now Miss Young had nearly all the 
eighty boys under her care, and they met 
in several small classes during the week. 
They were coming along splendidly, and one 
day Miss Young felt she should bring them 
to a decision. She stood up before her classes, 
and told the men plainly that they must de- 
cide whether they wanted to follow Jesus 
or follow the old way. Then, almost too 
bashful to ask for fear she would be disap- 
pointed, she said, “How many boy follow 
along God, long Jesus? How many Kanaka 
boy be Christian boy? You stand up now!” 

Miss Young was not disappointed. In every 
class a number stood, looking very serious. 
But oh, did they really understand what 
they were doing? She questioned them. The 
replies satisfied her completely. 

“Why you think you follow Jesus, Paul?” 

“I come along Queensland two year now. 
First time I live along dark. I love sin along 
me. I like fight all the time. By and by I 
hear about school. Then I go hear about 
Jesus, how He love me, how He die long 
tree for me. All the time I walk about I 
think long Jesus. I no happy when I like 
fight. I very sad man, very cross man. All 
the time I walk long Jesus I altogether happy 
man. All the time I read long God’s Word, 
I altogether happy man. This Kanaka he 
want follow Jesus.” 

One by one she asked the other boys, and 
they all spoke in the same manner, showing 
a very intelligent grasp of what they were 
doing. It was wonderful—marvelous! What 
hath God wrought! 

When Florence Young’s brothers saw the 
success of the work she was doing, they 
urged her to stay in Bundaberg and continue 
to bring the gospel to the South Sea Island 
boys. But she felt she couldn’t do it alone. 
Then one of her brothers got married, and 
when he brought his wife home, Florence 
Young found that she was an earnest Chris- 
tian worker, too, and an experienced Sun- 
day school teacher. She would help. Then 
another sincere Christian woman arrived at 
Bundaberg, and came to live on a neigh- 
boring plantation, and she said she would 
help. So these women banded together, and 
made plans for a bigger work for the Kanaka 


boys. Their aim was “A gospel meeting for 
the Kanakas in every plantation in Queens- 
land.” 

But oh, the opposition. Many of the neigh- 
bors were very pessimistic. “It spoils the 
boys—they get to know too much for their 
own good,” said one. Florence Young always 
quoted her overseer in reply to that one, 
and told of his amazement at the improve- 
ment in his boys. 

“You won't find many planters who will 
let you teach religion to the boys,” others 
said. 

The reply to that? “We shall never know 








THE LOVELIEST SOUND 
By GRACE V. WATKINS 


So many sounds | love to hear: 

A bluebird's music, soft and clear, 
The song of wind across a plain, 
The murmuring of twilight rain. 
But sweeter far than song of bird 

Or any music | have heard 

Is that most beautiful and fair 
Refrain, my mother's voice in prayer. 








until we ask. I am sure there are plantation 
owners that must know that these men are 
our black brothers, needing help.” 

Some said, “Where will you get the 
money?” 

Florence Young's reply to this was, “With 
God all things are possible. And there are 
two things that are certain. First, it is cer- 
tain that it is God’s will for the gospel to 
be preached to these native boys. Second, it 
is certain that all power is committed unto 
the Lord Jesus, and all the resources of 
heaven are at His command. He will find 
someone to help, and He will find the 
money.” 

A circular letter was sent out explaining 
the needs and asking for someone to come 
and take charge of the work. Money began 
to come, but no volunteer. A letter did 
come from a young minister in Melbourne, 
but it was followed by another letter in which 
he withdrew his offer to come. Florence 
Young later found out that this young min- 
ister’s friends had talked him out of it. 
They thought it terrible for a capable young 
man like himself to waste his life working 
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for those black fellows. So week after week 
went by without anyone coming forward to 
take charge of the work. 

Finally Miss Young took it to the native 
boys. “We need to pray for someone to 
come,” she told them. “God must find some- 
one for us.” So they prayed—all in the 
simple jargon of the pidgin English. And 
He who understands every language in the 
world heard them, for one week later a 
most encouraging letter came. “He seems 
very suitable,” everyone agreed. “Let’s in- 
vite him.” When the boys heard that a mis- 
sionary was really coming, they were very 
happy, but they prayed, “Teach him how 
to teach island boy.” 

It was a great day when the missionary ar- 
rived. He proved to be just what was wanted, 
and as soon as he could, he and the three 
women visited all the plantations in the 
area. 

Contrary to the predictions, every planter 
showed great interest. “We shall not inter- 
fere with the work of the plantation,” the 
women promised. “The missionary will come 
only in the evenings. The planters will not be 
asked to provide anything. We will not ask 
for money. The only thing that we ask for 
is this—permission to teach the boys.” 

“Of course—anything to amuse the boys. 
What do you do?” 

“We tell Bible stories, read texts, sing 
hymns.” 

“Singing! Wonderful! Let’s have lots of 
singing. They love singing!” 

But time and time again the planters 
followed up their permission with this pes- 
simistic remark, “Of course, we don’t expect 
any results, but there’s no harm in trying.” 

To this the missionary group replied, “You 
let us have the classes, and we will show 
you the results. We expect results because 
we believe in God.” 

The plan was to go to a different planta- 
tion every night, and so one by one the 
evenings were filled up. However, the boys 
did not work on Saturday afternoons, so a 
Saturday afternoon meeting was possible. 

“No,” said the planter to whom the ladies 
offered the time. “It’s not a bit of good hold- 
ing a class on Saturday afternoon. You won't 
get one boy there. They all go to town and 
get drunk!” 

“But could we try?” 

“It won't do a bit of good, but you can 
try.” 
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So all the available times were filled up, 
and day by day the missionaries went their 
rounds, following the same pattern that 
Florence had pioneered at her brothers’ plan- 
tation. It was harder at some of the planta- 
tions. Drink had gained control among many 
of the Kanakas, but little by little the same 
wonderful results began to be seen. Soon 
everybody was talking. 

“Have you seen the Kanakas over at 
Russells’ place? Remember how wild they 
were, and how they were always fighting? 
Remember the two murders there last year? 
Well, a bunch of them have stopped fighting, 
and they've even lost that savage look off 
their faces!” 

“Have you seen the Kanakas over at 
Frenches’ place? Remember how drunk they 
used to be all the time, and how they'd 
work naked in the fields? Remember the 
trouble they had getting them to wash? 
Well, a whole bunch of them don’t drink 
any more, and you can tell them from the 
others because they wear clean shorts all 
the time, and wash every day. Why, you'd 
never think they were the same people.” 

And as for the plantation owner who ob- 
jected to the Saturday afternoon classes. 
“What? Change the time of the class? No, 
indeed. Your class keeps the boys on the 
plantation! Hardly any of them go to town 
to get drunk now.” 

One day this same planter called on 
Florence Young. Once again he compli- 
mented her group on the work they were 
doing. Then he added: 

“You said you would not ask for money.” 

“That's right, and we never will, either.” 

“But having you there is worth money to 
me. The men work harder, and there are no 
delays through fighting as there used to be. 
You deserve some help.” 

“I shall never ask for your help,” came the 
smiling reply. 

“Come on, tell me how much I should 
give.” 

“You must decide.” 

He gave a fine gift, and many other 
planters gave too, so the mission never 
lacked money. 

It was thrilling to see how these native 
boys would labor for their friends. Many 
times, boys would drag their friends to the 
classes. One day Florence Young spied a 
native boy being hauled toward the meeting 
place by his laughing friend. However, the 











one that was being pulled was certainly not 
laughing. Suddenly there was a loud rip, 
and the sleeve of the captive boy tore neatly 
off. With a shriek he demanded: 

“What for you break shirt belong me? 
Me no want ‘im school. Suppose me come 
along school, by and by me no savvy fight. 
When me go home long island, island man 
he killem me. Along island, man he fight, 
fight, fight all the time. Me no want ‘im 
school. Me fright of island man.” 

But after some more friendly struggling, 
the boy finally ended up in class. And more 
often than not, boys such as this would for- 
get their fears after learning that the great 
God of heaven would be by their side to 
care for them and protect them, just as He 
did for Daniel. Many times boys would pick 
a friend, pray for him, and then keep on 
pestering him until he came voluntarily. 
However, one day Miss Young noticed that 
a boy called Thugea never brought anyone 
with him. She spoke to him about it. 

“Ah, Missi Young, me try catchim Man- 
esa, but he no wantim school—me try, try, 
try all time, but he no come.” 

“Well, Thugea, you pray harder. God will 
help him come.” 

The very next day who should turn up at 
the school with Thugea but Manesa! After 
the class Thugea gave Miss Young the reason 
for his sudden success: 

“I buy him that one along school!” 

“You did what?” said Miss Young in sur- 
prise. 

“I buy him. Me ask him all time to come 
along class. Manesa no wantim class. So me 
tell him, “You come along class one month, 
put name along book, you no stop away for 
one month, me give you sixpence.’ So he 
come!” 

“Does he like the class?” 

Thugea grinned. “He no like class. But 
he no savvy. By and by he savvy, then he 
like, then he come all the time.” 

Manesa did learn to love the gospel meet- 
ing, and finally he learned to love the Lord 

esus. In time he took his stand for Christ 
nd became one of the many native boys that 
in later years used to talk about the days 
when so and so “pullim me along school!” 

One day, late in the evening, after a 
scorching hot day, Florence Young was sit- 
ting on the porch of her brothers’ home, 
exhausted by the heat. Over her fan she 
suddenly noticed two figures shyly peeping 
around the gate of the compound. They were 


























Bible Mothers 
By VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


Can you fill in the names of the mothers of the 
following Bible men? 


1. Abel (Gen. 4:2) 

2. Isaac (Gen. 21:2, 3) 

3. Jacob and Esau (Gen. 25:26) 
4. Samuel (1 Sam. 1:1-20) 

5. Jesus (Matt. 1:21) 


ANSWERS 
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two very wild-looking Solomon Island boys. 

She hailed them in friendly tones. What 
you feller want? You feller want drink?” 

She had guessed right. They were thirsty. 
Could they have a drink out of the tank, 
please? They surely could. And then they 
must come and see Missi’s pretty flowers. 
And so after the drink the two natives walked 
uneasily past the flower garden. 

“Now we lookim along school,” Miss 
Young announced casually. 

At once they were on guard. “Oh no! We 
fright along school! If we go along school, 
we get sick and die!” This was one of the 
arguments of the natives who did not want 
to leave their heathen ways. 

However, they did finally agree to peep 
in the door. A picture of Christ on the cross 
hung just inside. The men were taken with 
it at once. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Richard Kurtz, age 13. R.F.D. 1, Marietta, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, riding horses. 

Maxwell Smith, age 16. c/o A. Mitchell, Route 6, 
Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A. Stamps, records, books, 
Bible, coins, reading, music. 

Vicki Campbell, age 12. 231 E. G. Blvd., Detroit 
7, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, roller skating, biking, 
piano, swimming, singing, photographs, baby-sitting. 

Judy Martin, 911 W. Grundy, Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see, U.S.A. Baking, typing, piano, baseball. 

Petina Arlene Withey, age 11. Box 753, Palmer, 
Alaska. Boating, skating, swimming, crocheting. 

Nancy Carolyn Neugebauer, age 12. 1110 Ham- 
monton Road, Marysville, California, U.S.A. Swim- 
ming, ice skating, piano, riding horses, biking, post 
cards, reading, science, music, hiking, cooking, 
crafts. 

Jill Le Baron, age 14. 1174 Ovington Road, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, U.S.A. Drawing, swimming, skiing, 
roller skating. 

Becky Crowson, 147 Santa Clair, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A. Clarinet, reading, piano, swimming, bik- 
ing, cooking, sewing. 

Sharon Weir, age 11. P.O. Box 404, Covelo, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Roller skating, piano. 

Carol Smith, age 12. 1220 W. Oakdale Street, 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, cook- 
ing, biking, roller skating. 

Esaine Warner, age 13. Eagletown, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Sewing. 

Allaine Gorgie, age 11. P.O. Box 546, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Reading Bible stories. 

Earnest Lee Owens, age 10. Eagletown, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Playing ball. 

Clyde Owens, age 13. Eagletown, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Enjoys missionary work. 

Walter Lee Mathenia, age 12. Eagletown, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Reading. 








“Who that man hang up there?” 

“What for he die?” 

“What name belong him?” 

Gladly Florence Young gave the answers. 
“This feller, name belong him Jesus. He 
die for Kanaka.” 

With wondering eyes the boys listened, 
drinking it all in. Then the question of 
supper came up. “You have supper yet?” 
Miss Young asked the men. 
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“No. We go long farm now. Get supper,” 
said one. 

But the other Kanaka boy, interested, did 
not want to go. “Never mind supper, plenty 
time,” he said, and sat down to listen to 
more stories. 

So Florence Young forgot her own supper, 
and kept on with the stories. Then while she 
paused, one of the native boys began to hum 
a tune. Miss Young recognized it immedi- 
ately. It was a hymn. 

“Where you learn song?” she asked. 

“Me hearim boy sing song long planta- 
tion sometime.” 

And so they sang several hymns that this 
boy had heard others singing. Before they 
left, both boys bought hymnbooks. 

After they had disappeared into the gath- 
ering dusk, Florence Young paused a moment 
on the porch thinking. Her gaze still fol- 
lowed the boys. She sighed. But it was not 
a sigh of weariness. It was a sigh of happi- 
ness. 

“Once I thought I was too bashful to do 
Christian work among these cannibals,” she 
mused. “I’m so glad the Lord changed all 
that.” She turned and went in to supper. 

(More adventures of the bashful woman 
next week.) 





War Beneath the Cabbage Leaves 
From page 9 


hoppers, and aphids are only a few more in- 
sect pests invading your garden. You can use 
dusts or sprays to combat them. 

Larger animals may visit your garden. 
Rabbits nibble beans. Opossums raid corn 
patches. Dogs and cats may knock plants 
over or trample on them. Children may step 
on them or pull them up. My two-year-old 
boy will walk straight toward me regardless 
of cabbages, onions, or strawberries in his 
path. The best advice about these larger 
“pests” is—try to keep them out. 

Insect-eating birds are choice garden pets. 
I'm glad that some have been patroling my 
garden this year. Many birds consume their 
own weight in insects every day. 

Should you see a toad hopping along your 
garden rows, lean over and gently scratch 
his back. Toads enjoy this Thank you for 
their help. A toad will respond to your 
friendliness and soon become a useful pet, 








catching many injurious insects. Count your- 
self fortunate if a toad chooses to set up 
housekeeping in your garden. 

An interesting insect pet is the praying 
mantis, named because it holds up its front 
legs as if it were praying. It really is a preying 
mantis, for it preys on other insects. Those 
front legs are ready to grasp any unwary in- 
sect that comes close. 

You will be fascinated as you observe the 
battle between the pets and pests that come 


r the feast in your garden. 


Billy’s Red Raincoat 
From page 8 


Billy nodded. He was relieved too. But he 
was also puzzled. Why had Karen come out 
to him like this instead of answering when 
he had called her? And why hadn't she come 
out sooner? 

“Karen, didn’t you hear us calling you?” 

Karen nodded. “I heard lots of people 
calling for a long time, but I hid under a 
bush. Then I saw your red coat.” She broke 
into a smile. “I like your red coat.” 

Billy suddenly noticed that she was still 
clutching at his raincoat, and he grinned. 
“Boy, what do you know!” he exclaimed. 
“My raincoat is a hero! Wait till the fellows 
hear about this! I guess they won't laugh so 
much now at a coat that helped rescue a lost 
little girl, even if it is red.” 

He was whistling happily by the time he 
and Karen came to the path that led to the 
Nelson home. He guessed Mom could use 
the extra money he made grading papers, 
anyway. 





Sunday Robbery 
From page 3 


“Perhaps it has fallen over,’ suggested 
Jan as the two girls jumped from the train. 


é Up the stairs of the overhead bridge they 


an, and down the other end. Jan’s bike was 
there, all right, but Helen’s was not! And it 
was Sunday, too. 

Helen was almost in tears when she 
reached home. That bicycle was absolutely 
indispensable. School, errands, first-aid classes, 
fun, distributing Signs—she simply couldn’t 
do any of these without a bike to ride on. 

To page 22 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on croquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21/4” x 21/4”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied.” 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for August must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during May. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 


(Seeeeeeeereceeececeseesessses=: 
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> Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vil—Solomon, Who Led in 
Christian Witness 


(MAY 17) 


Memory VERsE: “Blessed be the Lord thy God, 
which delighted in thee, to set thee on the 
throne of Israel: because the Lord loved Israel 
for ever, therefore made he thee king, to do 
judgment and justice” (1 Kings 10:9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solomon as told in 1 Kings 10: 
1-13. Read the memory verse over several times, 
continuing to memorize it during the week. 


SUNDAY 
Solomon Seeks Wisdom 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 3. 

In many ways Solomon was the greatest of 
the Hebrew kings, but he was also one of the 
most disappointing. He was the son of David 
and Bath-sheba, and when his father died he 
inherited the throne of Israel. 

He felt no pride of position as he took the 
crown, only fear. that he might not fulfill God’s 
purpose for him. Conscious of the fact that in 
his own strength he could not lead God’s chosen 
ones, he went to Gibeon—where the old taber- 
nacle was kept—for a season of prayer. Find 
what happened there, in verse 5. 

There was just one thing that Solomon wanted. 
Look in verse 9 and see what it was. 

God was pleased with this request—it showed 
that Solomon valued the true treasures of life. 
Read what he told Solomon, in verses 11 to 14. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
27, 28. 

Tutnk! What do you pray for, earthly or heav- 
enly treasure? 

Pray to desire the things that will make you 
a true child of God. 


MONDAY 
A Royal Visitor 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 10. 
Solomon was a great leader in many ways. He 
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led in the completing and dedicating of the 
wonderful Temple that bore his name. He led 
as a wise judge. He led as a prosperous ruler, 
but in this lesson we shall consider how he led 
as a witness of God’s power to one who did not 
know God. 

From a land far to the south came a royal 
visitor. Find who she was, in verse 1. 

Whether her country was Arabia or Ethiopia, 
historians are not quite sure, but she came from 
a great distance. 

She came with many gifts—spices, gold, and 
precious stones, but an exchange of gifts and a 
friendly visit were not her only aims. Read again 
the last part of verse 1 and see what she wanted 
to do. 

The wisdom of Solomon had become a proverb 
all over the earth, and she wanted to see for 
herself this king who seemed to have an endless 
store of knowledge and whose nation boasted 
wondrous treasures. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 66, par. 4. 

THINK how blessed the nation was when the 
people worshiped and obeyed the Lord. 


Pray for the prosperity that comes from liv- 
ing according to God’s plans for you. 


TUESDAY 
The Queen Learns About God 


The “hard questions” which the queen brough 
with her to Jerusalem were not too hard for 
Solomon. Read in verse 3 how he dealt with 
them. 

But the queen did not spend all her time test- 
ing Solomon’s wisdom. There were tours to be 
made. The palace, the Temple, the organization 
of his household, the horses and the wonderful 
stables that housed them, his beautiful royal 
garments, the way he entertained—all were 
sources of wonder to the foreign ruler. She was 
overwhelmed by all she saw. Read in verse 5 
about the things she took note of. 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 10. & 








’ 








In her own country she had heard rumors of 
Solomon’s greatness. Now her own eyes and 
ears assured her that “the half had not been 
told.” 

For further reading: Read the parallel story 
of the queen of Sheba’s visit in 2 Chronicles 
9:1-12. 

TuHINK of the opportunity Solomon had on the 
visit of the queen to witness for God. 

Pray to use well the opportunities that come 


your way. 
WEDNESDAY 
The Queen Acknowledges the God of Solomon 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 10. 

When the time came for her visit to end, 
he queen addressed King Solomon. Read what 
she said about his wisdom and prosperity, in 
verses 7 and 8. 

But that was not all she had said. If she had 
merely praised Solomon, her visit would have 
been in vain in God’s sight. Read or repeat the 
rest of her speech, in verse 9. 

In the talks the two royalties had had together, 
Solomon had impressed her not with his wisdom 
but with the wisdom of God. He had led her to 
think of the Creator of the universe, of the God 
of heaven. In this, Solomon showed himself to 
be the kind of leader that God wanted him to 
be—one who could lead the people of the Gentile 
nations to acknowledge God, to see that if they 
served Him and put His commandments first, all 
the other gifts would follow. 

“After the queen of Sheba had witnessed Solo- 
mon’s wisdom and works, she answered, not in 
words that showed a mere formal appreciation 
for the hospitality that had been accorded her, 
but in words that revealed that her heart had 
been deeply moved. In her response she touched 
but lightly on all the external magnificence and 
evidence of worldly prosperity and placed the 
main emphasis on extolling the God of Solomon, 
who had given him his wisdom and prosperity, 
and his fame, which had gone throughout the 
world. Instead of extolling the human agent 
she had rightfully been led to give glory to 
God. Her visit may have led to her conversion. 
There is reason to believe that the queen will be 
among the saved in the kingdom of God (Matt. 
12:42). God intended that many such conver- 
sions should result from Israel playing her role 
among the peoples of earth. From here and 
there throughout the nations, men were to go 
to Israel and there become acquainted with 


Israel’s God. By such riiéans light was to go out 
among all nations.”—The SDA Bible Commen- 
tary, vol. 2, pp. 779, 780. 

After an exchange of gifts the queen returned 
to her own country to praise not merely the 
ruler of a neighboring nation but the Ruler of 
all nations. Solomon had rightly led her. He 
sets us an example of how we can lead others 
to acknowledge God when we in our turn show 
that all we have is the result of God’s blessing. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 67. 


Tuink! Are you proud of what you have done 
or what you possess, or do you give the glory to 
God? 

Pray to lead others to acknowledge God. 


THURSDAY 
A Leader Is Led—and Lost 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 11. 

How wonderful if the story of Solomon could 
have ended there. For a time “all the earth 
sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, which 
God had put in his heart” (1 Kings 10:24). 
But gradually Solomon began to take to himeelf 
the credit for his wisdom and his nation and 
the Temple and his palace. He sought alliances 
with other countries. Read in verse 1 how he did 
this. 

In this way he was disobeying God’s com- 
mand that no marriages should be made with 
the heathen. Look in verse 3, last part, and see 
what these marriages with princesses of other 
nations did for Solomon. 

So Solomon, who had led the queen of a great 
nation to acknowledge God, was led by his dis- 
obedience and by his worldly ambition away 
from the God whose cause he could have well 
served, and it was not until his later years that 
he repented and turned once again to serve God, 
and to do a great work in writing to the youth 
of all time, urging them to follow God’s way. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 68. 

TuHINE how disastrous it is to depart from God’s 
way. 

RESOLVE to stay always in the path marked out 
for you by God’s Word. 


FRIDAY 
To review the lesson, number these events in 
the order in which they occurred: 


( ) The Queen of Sheba came north to visit 
Solomon. 








After the queen of Sheba visited Solomon, she 


praised God. What do people do after visiting you? 
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( ) Solomon made marriages with heathen 
princesses. 

( ) Solomon sought God at Gibeon. 

( ) The Queen of Sheba tested Solomon with 
many difficult questions. 

( ) The Lord appeared before Solomon and 
asked him what gift he wanted to have. 

( ) Solomon was led away from the Lord 
by his heathen wives. 

( ) The Queen of Sheba was shown all 
around the royal household. 

( ) Solomon told God that he desired wisdom 
to judge the people more than any other gift. 

( ) Solomon later returned to the Lord. 

( ) The Queen of Sheba praised God for what 
He had done for Solomon. 


Review the memory verse. 





Sunday Robbery 
From page 19 


A family conference was convened. What 
should be done? 

“Well,” said Helen, “there’s us and God. 
If we do what we can, we can ask God for 
help.” 

Helen suggested that a notice be placed 
on the railway fence. This she wrote herself 
and took to the station immediately, riding 
Jan’s bicycle. 

“Will the person who borrowed my bicycle 
please return it,” the note said. “I need it 
very much. 





“Helen . 

Daddy did not think there was much value 
in reporting the loss to the police. “After 
all,” he commented, “the bike has probably 
been repainted already, and we'll never know 
it again.” But Helen insisted. 

“I've got to do all I can first, then I can 
pray,” she said. So Daddy took her to the 
police station and reported the loss. 

“Now we can pray,” Helen said, and she 
knelt and asked God to help her recover her 
bike. 

Monday morning Helen walked to school 
and Jan rode. That afternoon Mother ex- 
pected Helen to arrive home late and weary, 
but instead it was Jan who came home tired. 

“Where is Helen, and where is your bike?” 
Mother asked. 





“Helen thought she saw her bike being 
ridden by a redheaded boy over on the other 
side of the railway track,” Jan explained. “So 
she took my bike to follow him.” 

By the time Helen had struggled with 
Jan’s bike across the overhead bridge, the 
boy had gone. She patroled the roads for an 
hour. 

Every morning early and every afternoon 
the young lass rode miles and miles in search 
of her bike. Father remonstrated. “It’s no 
good tiring yourself like this, child. Your 
bike has gone.” 

“No, it hasn’t,” she replied. “I asked God to 
return my bike and I can’t just sit and wait 
for Him to drop it into my lap. I have to do 
my part.” 

The idea came to her that the redheaded 
boy might go to the local school, and might 
even be riding her bike there every day. So 
she and Daddy interviewed the headmaster, 
and he granted permission for them to ex- 
amine all the bikes at the school. Daddy 
thought they looked at a thousand, though 
they could’t have, for there were fewer than 
five hundred children at the school. 

Helen’s bike was not there. She continued 
patroling the streets, but with no success. 

Then one morning there was a knock on 
the door and a policeman in blue uniform 
said to Daddy, “I think I have Helen’s bicycle. 
Someone has just found it in the long grass 
near a country road.” 

Yes, it was Helen’s. The poor old bike had 
never looked so handsome. For good measure, 
there was a new tire pump attached to it. 
The policeman said that no one was likely 
to claim the pump, so Helen could consider 
it her property—compensation for the 
trouble the thief had given her. 

So Helen ceased her patroling, removed 
her notice from the railway fence, and 
thanked God for seeing to it that her bike 
came back! 
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1. The cottontail’s babies were born in a field where 
she was feeding, and she carried each one to the nest 
she had prepared. 2. Then she covered the little ones 
tenderly with a blanket of dry leaves, grass, and fur 
plucked from her own breast. This not only kept them 


4. One of the babies in the nest was Molly, the 
heroine of our little story. She was naked, blind, 
deaf, and helpless as could be, and with her brothers 
and sisters she lay quietly in the nest. 5. In the eve- 
ning the mother rabbit would come to the young so 











warm but hid them from enemy eyes. 3. The mother 
did not move about much during the day, but sat 
hidden at some distance from the nest. In this way 
she could watch it, and yet if she should be found 
she would not betray the little ones to an enemy. 











they could nurse. She nursed them several times 
during each night. 6. Little Molly grew so fast that 
within a week she was covered with fur, her eyes 
were partly open, and she could hear and even hop 
around a bit, but she still stayed in the nest. 














7. One day the watching mother saw a fat, overfed 
house dog waddling by near her youngsters. She 
realized that dogs sometimes catch rabbits, but this 
one did not particularly alarm her. 8. Some time later 
a beagle came snooping around and found her tracks. 
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This was an altogether different situation, and the 
rabbit’s nose twitched nervously. 9. When the dog 
found her trail and slowly followed it in the direction 
of the nest she became very much alarmed but real- 
ized that the best thing she could do was to be still. 








